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Philip Foster argues perceptively that a literary education similar to that attained
by their British rulers was sought by Africans because they could see realistically that
such an education led directly to the best jobs in the colonial society:
Those who criticize the "irrational" nature of African demand for "aca-
demic" as opposed to "vocational" education fail to recognize that the strength
of academic education has lain precisely in the fact that it is preeminently a
vocational education providing access to those occupations with the most
prestige and, most important, the highest pay within the Ghanaian economy.
The financial rewards and the employment opportunities for technically trained
individuals [in agriculture or the trades] were never commensurate with oppor-
tunities in the clerical field.32
The testimony of these and other scholars, African and non-African alike, thus
raises serious questions about the easy judgment that practical education was not
sponsored actively enough by the colonial powers. We are reminded that the educa-
tional provisions resulted from the interaction of the rulers and the ruled far more
than is usually recognized. So long as the literary education was a sign of superiority,
and technical or practical education was a sign of political and social inferiority as well
as economic inferiority under the colonial system, the Africans were reacting with
understandable feelings. They were searching for the higher vocations and professions
as the payoff from their education, not simply staying where they were. They were
seeking a way to escape not only from the drudgery and dead ends of subsistence
farming in the village but to escape from the badges of social and political inferiority
which vocational skills and manual industrial arts clearly displayed when compared
with the higher administrative and professional skills to be achieved by academic
education. They saw that practical education " adapted to their conditions of life"
could mean the permanent inferiority of black men.
The story in India, however, appears to be somewhat different from that in
Africa. While in both cases there was relatively little technical or industrial education,
Robert I. Crane argues that the industrial policies of the British officials seem to have
had a large role in the results.33 He points out that even when the British educators in
India decided to expand the scientific components in secondary schools the content
was so bookish and so oriented to the examination system that it had little or no
relation to technical or economic development. More important, however, was the
realization by educational officials that if they trained large numbers of people in
technical fields for which there was no developing industry and thus no jobs they
would be creating a dangerous economic situation. But they did not use the same
caution with respect to literary education, and thus the "educated unemployed"
became a rampant political problem for India, as well as for many other colonial
countries where education expanded rapidly.
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